THE DECLINE 
OF BYZANTIUM SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF ITS INTELLECTUALS 


IHoR SEVCENKO 


The text is that of a public lecture delivered at Dumbarton 
Oaks on March 25, 1960. The notes provide select source refer- 
ences. With one or two exceptions, secondary literature has 
been omitted. 


OWARDS the very end of the fourteenth century, the Patriarch of 

Constantinople had to remind the recalcitrant Prince of Muscovy of a 

few basic facts concerning international order. The Prince should 
remember —so the Patriarch explained —that he was only a local ruler while the 
Patriarch’s secular lord was the Emperor of the Romans, that is, of all Christians. 
The fact that the Emperor’s dominions were hard-pressed by the pagans was 
beside the point. The Emperor enjoyed special prerogatives in the world and in 
the Church universal. It therefore ill-behooved the Prince to have discontinued 
mentioning the name of the Emperor Manuel II during the Liturgy. 

One of Manuel II’s sons, Constantine XII, was the last ruler of Byzantium. 
When he was still only the Despot of the Peloponnesus, his panegyrists compared 
him to that other Constantine who had founded the capital of the Empire. From 
this identity of names, the panegyrists drew most favorable inferences as to the 
future prospects of Constantinople—in whose defense Constantine XII was to 
fall in 1453.2 

In 1444 these future prospects were spelled out in some detail by 
Constantine’s friend Bessarion. Once the Despot had carried out the reforms 
advocated by Bessarion for the Peloponnesus—that ancient Sparta—he would 
be able to reconquer the European part of the Empire; next, he would cross 
over to Asia at the head of his regenerated ‘‘Spartans’’; thus this new Agesilaus 
would restore the whole Empire to its ancient greatness.? After 1453, when 
Constantine was no longer able to listen, one of his former panegyrists favorably 
compared Byzantine scholars with their Latin counterparts. While many 
Byzantines, he said, professed Latin in the West, no Latin could dream of 
teaching Greek in the East. 

Faced with these utterances, the uninitiated feels bewildered. Did not the 
Muscovite Prince reflect, while reading the patriarchal lecture, that in a sense 
both he and the Emperor of the Romans were equals, since both were vassals 
of the infidels: he of the Tartar Khan, the Byzantine, of the Turkish sultan ? 
Bessarion’s optimism may have been strengthened by thecrusading preparations 
of the 1440’s, but how could he seriously hope for a reconquest of huge terri- 


1 Letter of Patriarch Antony IV to Grand Prince Vasilij I. Greek text in F. Miklosisch- J. Miller, 
Acta et diplomata ..., IT (1862), pp. 188-192; Russkaja Istorigeskaja Biblioteka, V1, 1 (2nd ed., 1908), 
Appendix, cols. 265-276. Partial English translations: A. A. Vasiliev, Speculum, VII (1932), pp. 
358-359; E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (1957), pp. 194-196. 

2 Johannes Dokeianos, Laudation of Constantine Palaeologus, ed. Sp. Lampros, MadatoAdyeia Kai 
TleAotrovunoiakd, I (1912-1923), p. 225, lines 4-7. (In subsequent notes this work will be quoted as 
Lampros, TTT.) 

3 Bessarion, Letier to Constantine Palaeologus, ed. Lampros, TTI, IV (1930), p. 36, lines 25-30; in 
the same letter (p. 44, lines 29-30) Bessarion expresses the wish that the Greek nation might rule over 
the whole of mankind. On the misplaced optimism of the “‘Pythian”’ oracle, composed between 1423 
and 1436(?), predicting the four rebuildings of the Isthmus of Corinth, cf. E. W. Bodnar, ‘“The Isthmian 
Fortification in Oracular Prophecy,” American Journal of Archaeology, 64 (1960), pp. 165-171, esp. 
pp. 167 and 170. 

4 Michael Apostolis, Aéyos trepi “EAA&S0s Kal Evpotrns, ed. B. Laourdas in ’Emetnpls “Etaipsias 
Bulavtivey 21rov6dv, 19 (1949), p. 243. English translation of the passage: D. J. Geanakoplos, Greek 
and Byzantine Studies, I, 2 (1958), p. 161. 
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tories lost since the end of the eleventh century ? And as for the Greek teachers 
vaunted by Michael Apostolis—for he was the optimistic panegyrist of Con- 
stantine —how did heever account for the fact that he himself coveted, but never 
obtained, a professorial chair in Italy ?° 

Initiated Byzantinists like ourselves can easily answer these questions. We 
say that the patriarchal admonition to the Muscovite Prince is an important 
text illustrating the Byzantine concept of the hierarchy of states, a sublime 
pyramid encompassing all the peoples of the civilized world. Bessarion’s 
dreams of reconquest are an expression of the venovaito idea which was not 
abandoned, if at all, until the very last years of the Byzantine Empire. To 
explain the official flattery and the play on the name of Constantine XII, we 
refer to late antique textbooks of rhetoric which advised fulsomeness and 
punning on the names of persons eulogized. Finally, Apostolis is no problem at 
all since, so some of us assert, the feeling of cultural decline was not present in 
late Byzantium, not even at its last hour. 

In our justified admiration for the durability of the Byzantine imperial idea 
we Byzantinists have talked ourselves into a delicate position. To judge— 
superficially, to be sure—by some of our writings, Byzantine intellectuals were 
so many ostriches hiding their heads in the sands of past imperial glories. In 
this paper I propose to ask the common-sense question: did the writings of 
intellectuals who lived through the last two centuries of Byzantium express 
awareness of, first, the Empire’s political and, second, their own cultural 
decline? I shall try to answer this question with a “‘yes,”’ lest I be compelled to 
admit that in my work I am principally concerned with the inhabitants of an 
antiquarian fool’s paradise. Fortunately, texts can be adduced which prove 
that on occasion educated Byzantines kept their heads up and their eyes open. 


The two last centuries of Byzantium were not the first to see the Empire 
faced with mortal dangers and threats of collapse. Byzantines were familiar 
enough with these dangers from the early times of the Empire. Towards the 
middle of the fifth century, imperial diplomats cooling their heels at Attila’s 
headquarters, discussed among themselves the Hun’s plans of universal conquest 
and dispassionately predicted that he would enslave the whole Roman world.® 
Tenth-century historians of imperial and of less elevated station reflected that 
the Empire had once declined to the verge of total extinction, and saw in a 
comet the portent of the almost utter destruction of the Roman rule.’ In the 


* Ci. H. Noiret, Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis ... (= Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’ Athénes 
et de Rome, 54 [1889]), pp. 19, 54, 102, 130, 144. Cf. pp. 148-153, an advertising tract which today would 
be entitled ‘“My method of teaching Greek.’’ Vainly anticipating a trip to Italy, Apostolis offers his 
professorial services (p. 152, lines 23-24). 

° Priscus, ed. C. De Boor, Excerpta de legationibus, I, 1 (1903), pp. 140, line 21-142, line 22. German 
translation by E. Doblhofer, Byzantinische Diplomaten und éstliche Barbaren (= Byzantinische Ge- 
schichtsschreiber, TV [1955]), pp. 49-51. 

7 Verge of extinction: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando I mperio, § 29, 58ff. = p. 124; 
§ 29, 85-86 = p. 126, ed. Moravesik (a barb against Michael II, the founder of a dynasty which was 
supplanted by Constantine’s grandfather BasilI and therefore maligned by Constantine. But the Empire 


did fare badly in the beginning of the ninth century). —- Comet: Leo Diaconus, Hist., X, 6 = p. 160, 
lines 11-12, Bonn. 
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eleventh century, Psellus congratulated Isaac I Comnenus for raising up the 
prostrate Empire and Andronicus Ducas, a general who had yet to gain his 
victory, for breathing life back into the dead body of the Roman state.® In the 
latter case Psellus alluded to the disastrous battle of Manzikert. After 1204 
Nicetas Choniates referred to the extinguished self-confidence of the Byzantines 
and praised God who had put them to death but then had resuscitated them.?® 
The sub-literary public read prophecies concerning the fall of Constantinople 
which was to be followed by an eschatological happy ending.’ This public 
scrutinized the details and inscriptions on the city’s statuary for indications of 
calamities to come and examined the Brontologia, or Thunderbooks, to find out 
whether thunder would portend the fall of a city, or perhaps of the City." 

The feeling that the present fell short of the good old times is attested well 
before the thirteenth century. The Greek turncoat whom the diplomat Priscus 
met at Attila’s headquarters explained that he had left the eastern Roman 
Empire because its leaders were not up to the level of their ancestors.!* Around 
r100, Theophylactus, Archbishop of Ochrid, disputed his contemporaries who 
thought that the age in which they lived did not measure up to olden times and 
who therefore considered the virtuous life to be beyond the capabilities of 
their own generation./* Even in the self-confident twelfth century, orators pre- 
tended to be inferior to their colleaguues of the past. One of them reproached 
nature for bringing Manuel I into the world at the wrong time, for, so he argued, 
only Gorgias and Isocrates would have been up to the task of singing the 
Emperor’s praises. !4 

In his letters, however, Psellus looked forward to victories. Even Choniates’ 
speeches following the year 1204 were relatively optimistic. They clamored for 
the liberation of the City and expressed confidence in Theodore Lascaris, the 
Emperor who had slain a Turkish sultan in hand to hand combat.}!5 

The notions of impending doom and of inferiority to the past became much 
more pronounced in the final stage of the Empire’s history. This final stage 
began in about 1300. 

® Letter to Isaac Comnenus, ed. K. Sathas, Meoatoovikt) BiBAloO}Kn, V (1876), p. 301. (Subsequently 
this collection will be quoted as Sathas, MB.); Letter to Andronicus Ducas, ed. Sathas, MB, V, p. 394. 

9 Nicetas Choniates, Adyos &Soeis érri TH dvayvwoGFjvai eis Tov Adoxapiv Kup OedSwpov, ed. Sathas, 
MB, I (1872), pp. I10, 118. 

© Basic texts: Ps.-Methodius of Patara and Ps.-Daniel. Ed. V. Istrin, ‘““Otkrovenie Mefodija 
Patarskago i apokrifi¢eskija videnija Daniila v vizantijskoj i slavjano-russkoj literaturax,” Ctenija v 
impevatorskom obscestve istorii 1 drevnosiej] vosstjskix pri Moskovskom Universitete, CLX XXII, 3 (1897), 
pp. 1-250; 251-330; CLX XXIII, 3 (1897), pp. 1-132; CLX XXIV, 2 (1898), pp. 133-210; cf. E. Sackur, 
Sybillinische Texte und Forschungen (1898), chap. 1: Pseudomethodius (Latin version). 

11 Robert de Clari, La Conquéte ..., §§ 91-92 = pp. 88-89, ed. P. Lauer. English translation by E. H. 
McNeal, The Conquest of Constantinople ... (= Records of Civilization, XXIII [1936]), pp. 110-111; 
cf. note 117. Scriptoves Originum Constantinopolitanarum, ed. Preger, II (1907), p. 176, line 10-177, 
line 2. Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, X (1924), p. 141, line 7, ed. Delatte; cf. ibidem, p. 141, 
line 20. 

 Priscus, ed. C. de Boor, Excerpta de legationibus, I, 1 (1903), p. 138, lines 13-15. English translation 
in J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, I (1923), p. 285. 

18 Theophylactus of Ochrid, Bios Kai troArteia ... KAtevtos émioKxdétrou BovAydpov, § 2, ed. 
A. Milev, Teofilakt, Kliment Oxridski (1955), pp. 34-35. 

4 Michael of Thessalonica, ed. W. Regel, Fontes verum byzantinarum, fasc. 1-2 (1917), Pp. 133, 


lines 12-19. 
1° Cf. Sathas, MB, I, pp. 106, 107, 128, 129, 136. 
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Under the year 1337 the humanist-historian, Nicephorus Gregoras, spoke of 
a simultaneous incursion by Tartars from beyond the Danube and by Turks 
from Asia Minor, and described the clash between these predatory hordes: 
“One enemy killed the other,’’ he said, “‘as if they were so many dogs which time 
after time jumped at a corpse.’’!® According to Gregoras the corpse for which 
these dogs were fighting was the dead body of the Empire. Before and after 
Gregoras other intellectuals sensed that they had entered the twilight of their 
history. Such an influential statesman of the early fourteenth century as 
Theodore Metochites realized that he had been entrusted with the conduct of 
affairs at a time of catastrophe and knew that he administered the wreckage 
of the Roman Empire.!’ Cantacuzenus had great nostalgia for the Romans of 
old and admitted that the “ancestral glory’’ had been shattered by his time.18 
In the thirteen-forties a half-educated Byzantine named Alexius Makrem- 
bolites produced one of the most interesting documents of social protest in late 
Byzantium. He called it “A Dialogue Between the Rich and the Poor.’’ At one 
point in the Dialogue the Poor recalled the rich men of yore who built hostels 
and alms-houses and saw to the instruction of poor maidens. Why couldn’t the 
rich of their day do the same? This was the reply of the Rich: 

“But you are leaving out of consideration... the flourishing state of affairs 
which prevailed at that time. Our Empire and its religion were at their height 
and we had in our possession the farthest reaches of the earth. Now no... pro- 
vince is left to us. You also forget that now it is we who are enslaved by all 
those peoples who were then under our sway.... Furthermore, at that time 
there was no one who was poor or a prisoner of war, whereas now almost all are 
helots and ‘thrice imprisoned.’’’!® 

If we are to believe the pro-Latin thinker and statesman Demetrius Cydones, 
even in the second half of the fourteenth century there were people who 
maintained that Constantinople, being the New Rome, was at the height of its 
development.”° Cydones, however, puts this argument into the mouths of his 
adversaries. And before we begin to doubt the sanity of those adversaries, we 
must realize that Cydones had merely set up straw men and prepared the stage 
for his own merciless description of reality as it was in the early thirteen- 
sixties. The city of Constantinople was in a state of decline. It was the Turk who 
ruled and collected revenue. The Byzantines were few, their lower classes were 
exploited, Islam was making inroads into the Christian ranks. What is so good 


16 Nic. Greg., Hist., I, 535, lines 11-18, Bonn. 

1” Theodore Metochites, Miscellanea philosophica et histovica, §68, eds. C. G. Miiller-Th. Kiessling 
(1821), p. 193. (In subsequent notes this work will be referred to as Metochites, MW tscellanea.) 

8 Cantac., Hist., I, pp. 185, lines 9 and 17-19; 344, line 21-345, line 1; II, pp. 54, line 14; 244, 
lines 18-19; 251, lines 12-14; I, p. 345, lines 18-10. 

# Cf. my ‘‘Alexios Makrembolites and his ‘Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor’,”’ Zbornik 
vadova Sypske akademije nauka, LXV-Vizantoloski institut, Knj. 6 (1960), p. 213, lines 12-19. (In 
subsequent notes this article will be quoted as Makrembolites.) 

70 Demetrius Cydones, Apologia, ed. G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone ... (= Studie 
Testi, 56 [1931]), p. 370, lines 30-33. German translation by H. G. Beck, Ostkirchliche Studien, I (1952), 
p. 217. (In subsequent notes the first of these works will be referred to as Mercati, Notizie, and the 
second, as Beck.) 
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about our state, Cydones asked, if in reality our so-called subjects work for the 
Turk and our emperors serve him and live by his command ??4 

It would be pointless to multiply examples of such texts. During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the main changes that occur in them concern 
reports of what was still left to the Empire, not comparisons with the past or 
evaluations of the present. In the spring of 1352 Philotheus, the future patriarch 
of Constantinople, enumerated the territories lost by Byzantium up to that time 
and referred to ten or twenty cities which still were in Byzantine hands but 
which were at their last gasp.22 About three-quarters of a century later the 
great Pletho reminded Theodore II, Despot of the Peloponnesus, of the past 
greatness of Byzantium and made a similar inventory. By then he could come 
up with only two cities in Thrace, parts of the Peloponnesus, and a small island 
or two.?8 

Byzantine intellectuals looking at their country and at themselves now 
spoke of ‘‘remains,’’ ‘‘small remnants,”’ “‘dregs,’’ “‘refuse,’’ of the great Roman 
Empire, of the Romans or of the Hellenes—all of which terms are direct 
quotations.™* Their present state was the more sorry since the point of reference 
was not only Byzantium at the time of its greatness but also Roman and Greek 
antiquity. 

The first part of our main question has been answered : Byzantine intellectuals 
did express their awareness of the Empire’s political decay. Admittedly, this 
showed no great insight, for their world was indeed collapsing. For purposes of 
illustration, I shall refer to the years around the middle of the fourteenth 
century. To realize the degree of Byzantium’s difficulties at that time, one has 
only to open the History of Nicephorus Gregoras and the Memoirs of the former 


3) 66 


21 Cf. Mercati, Notizie, pp. 374, lines 41-52, 57-58; 374, line 62-375, line 2; Beck, pp. 220-1. 

22 Philotheus Kokkinos, Letter to the Inhabitants of Heracleia, eds. C. Triantafillis-A. Grapputo, 
Anecdota gvaeca e codicibus mss. Bibliothecae S. Marci (1874), p. 43. Cf. Nic. Greg., Hist., II, pp. 816, 
line 20-817, line 7, Bonn, where these words are put in the mouth of Cantacuzenus: the Empire’s 
territory is practically limited to Thrace; its few cities have no hinterland and are seething with social 
unrest. Cf. p. 883, lines 16-17, Bonn: Byzantine territory not bigger than Thrace in 1351. 

23 DupPoureuTiKos Trpds TOv SeoTroTHv OedSwpov ..., ed. Lampros, ITT, 4 (1930), p. 129, lines 12-17. 
Writing soon after 1405, Johannes Chortasmenos, a scholar and a bibliophile, remarked that prior 
to the battle of Ankara (1402) Byzantine affairs were at such an ebb, that almost the only place 
from which the Empire could collect revenue at that time was Constantinople itself. Cf. the passage in 
Vind. Suppl. Gr. 75, fol. 264°, ed. H. Hunger, Wiener Archiv fir Geschichte des Slaventums und Ost- 
europas, 3 (1959), p. 157, note 22. Some years later (about 1422 ?) Chortasmenos read the historians 
Nicetas Choniates and Iohannes Cinnamus in Vat. Gr. 163 and compared his own times with those 
recorded in the texts he was reading. Next to a passage of Choniates (= 510, Bonn), describing the use 
of the Greek fire, Chortasmenos wrote in his own hand (fol. 175"): tod viv 16 Uypdv totto Tp; Kal 
Botpa péya, dds T} TOUTOU KaTaOKEUT) Thy Tdév Bevetixwv udAiota yvdow Siépuye. Next to another 
passage (= 529, Bonn) referring to a window in the Blachernae Palace, he remarked (fol. 177): 
ola joav tote Ta ToaAdd&tia tév BAayepvddv, kai ofa viv yeydvaci pet tis cunpopas. Cf. the remark 
on fol. 233r, starting with the words trepi tol Kdotpou tis KevotavtivouTréAews, ofov Av téte Kal 
oidv tot: viv. This last remark is published; ed., e.g., Sp. Lampros, Néos ‘EAAnvopviuwv, 5 (1908), 
pp. 260-261. 

24 The words used are Aciyava, éAAcipyata, UTrooTdOun, oxUBadra. Cf. Metochites, Miscellanea, § 1, 
p. 14; § 38, p. 240; Nic. Greg., Hist., II, p. 817, line 1, Bonn; Michael Apostolis, ed. H. Noiret, Lettres 
inédites de Michel A postolis ..., pp. 114; 151, line 29; ed. B. Laourdas in ’Erretnpls ‘Etaipeias Bulavtivésy 
ZTroVsGV, 19 (1949), P. 243, line 25; anonymous Dirge on the Despot Theodore II, ed. Lampros, fl N], 
IV (1930), p. 177, line 1; Georgius (Gennadius) Scholarius Oeuvres complétes ..., eds. L. Petit, 
M. Jugie, X. A. Siderides, III (1930), p. 127, lines 13-14. (In subsequent notes this edition will be 
referred to as Scholarius, Oeuvres.) 
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Emperor Cantacuzenus. Portions of these works read like the last books of 
Sholokhov’s “Quiet Flows the Don,” with their accounts of daring raids and 
fatal ambushes executed by small partisan groups. The raids and ambushes 
described by Cantacuzenus were operations on a miniature scale. The Emperor 
himself was sometimes menaced with captivity, for his squadron on occasion 
numbered only fifty or sixty warriors.» In 1337, the Turks unexpectedly 
overran the region of Constantinople, and for its defense in this emergency the 
Empire was able to mobilize no more than sixty or seventy knights—with 
retinues, we hope, though we are not so told— and three unarmed ships.6 
In 1343, because of Turkish incursions at harvest time and the interruption of 
the food supply from the Black Sea coast, famine spread in Constantinople and 
Thracian cities,?” and in 1346 the fields were not tilled on account of raids by 
various enemies. Cities were deserted, the economic life came to a standstill, the 
poor were unemployed, and sources of revenue thus dried up.?8 About 1344, 
Momcilo, a Bulgarian adventurer, carved out for himself a semi-independent 
domain from the disintegrating territory of the Empire. His army was made up 
of bloodthirsty Serbian, Bulgarian, and half-Greek rabble. This force of 2000 men 
made Momtilo a match for either side in the civil war which at that time was 
being waged in the Empire.” 

Thus the intellectuals could not but be aware of political decay. But, it is 
said, they expressed no awareness of cultural decadence, for the simple reason 
that such decadence did not objectively exist in the period of the Palaeologi. 
There is some truth in this statement. The scholarly discussions at the court of 
Andronicus II were much more refined than they had been at the court of 
Nicaea,*° and the names of Cydones, Pletho, and Bessarion are among the most 
prominent in the history of Byzantine culture. We should judge an army, 
however, not only by its generals but also by the skills of its noncommissioned 
officers. In this context the person of Demetrius Raoul Kabakes affords us 
food for thought. In the last decades of the Empire’s existence this man was an 
important landlord in the Peloponnesus and later became a high official at the 
court of Constantinople. He belonged to the circle of Pletho, collected esoteric 
texts in which this group was interested, had Ciriaco of Ancona draw an 
elephant in his scrapbook, and boasted of being a descendant of the wise 


> Cantac., Hist., II, pp. 415, line 18-418, line 4; 429, line 11-431, line 24, Bonn. 

26 Nic. Greg., Hist., I, p. 540, lines 1-5, Bonn. 

7 Nic. Greg., Hist., II, p. 683, lines 5-13, Bonn. 

8 Nic. Greg., Hist., II, pp. 751, line 22-752, line 6, Bonn. 

*® Nic. Greg., Hist., II, p. 704, lines 12-22, Bonn. Other texts in St. P. Kyriakides, Bulavtival 
peAetai, VIT. ‘O Moptlidos kat 10 Kpétos tou, MaxeSovixa, 2 (1950), pp. 332-345. 

8° In 1241, Georgius Acropolites, then a young man of 21, discussed the causes of solar eclipses in 
front of the imperial couple, John Vatatzes and Empress Irene. (Hist., § 39 = pp. 62, line 17-64, line 5 
ed. Heisenberg). He admits that he did not know exactly what these causes were, but states that he 
managed to repeat what he had learned about them from Nicephorus Blemmydes. Even Acropolites’ 
rudimentary explanation must have been found too daring, for it was challenged by the court physician, 
‘‘an ignoramus in philosophy.” In the heat of the argument, Acropolites was even called oods by the 
Empress, who, however, later regretted the epithet. Compare this with the level of Gregoras’ discussion 
on the reform of the Calendar, which took place at the court of Andronicus II about 1 325. Cf. Nic. 
Greg., Hist., I, pp. 364, line 3-373, line 13, Bonn; idem, Letter to Cabasilas, ed. St. Bezdeki, Ephemeris 
Dacoromana, 2 (1924), pp. 330-336. 
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Theodore Metochites.*4 But his spelling was atrocious and his style lowly. 
Having heard a laudatory appreciation of Metochites which went back to 
Pletho, he recorded it in a form which may be freely translated to read: “As 
far as commentators of Ptolemy, Pletho sez let them say what they want, 
nobody’s got within a mile of Metochites the great logothete.’’*? 

Curiously enough, many Byzantine intellectuals of the Palaeologian period 
did not share the optimism of modern Byzantinists. Express criticisms of 
Byzantine culture occurred half a century after the first laments over political 
decline. But signs of a cultural malaise appeared a generation earlier. 

Theodore Metochites deplored the fact that neither he nor his contemporaries 
were able to exercise their literary talents, for all subjects, secular or sacred, had 
already been treated by others. His generation of late-comers was left with 
nothing original to say.** This insight into the disadvantages of a culture 
burdened with too brilliant a tradition is remarkable, considering that this 
culture was the writer’s own. But there was nothing optimistic in declaring 
that the creative possibilities of Byzantine literature had been spent. 

Fear of sterility only implied awareness of decline. Cydones was the first 
author of the fourteenth century who expressly pointed to the decadence of 
literary and theological studies in the Byzantium of his day and who said that 
only the indigent and unlettered still looked to the Empire for guidance.?4 The 
most eloquent text, however, comes from fifteenth-century Constantinople. 
Before the Union of Florence the future Patriarch Gennadius Scholarius —for 
polemical purposes to be sure— assessed the level of the capital’s cultural élite 
and was appalled. He found that only a few people (he says three or four) were 
devoting themselves to the pursuit of learning and that even these were 
concerned with appearances rather than substance. The study of elementary 
grammar transformed them into grammarians; avoidance of solecisms turned 
them into rhetoricians; their mumblings about genera and species earned them 
the title of philosophers; their rattling off of patristic texts caused the crowd to 
worship them as divinely inspired theologians. This was bad enough. Scholarius 
only wished that these ignoramuses would leave successors who would be no 
worse than themselves, but feared, instead, that they might die without leaving 
any successors at all. Soon the Byzantines, while living in what had formerly 


*! Kabakes at the court of Constantinople: Letter of hieromonachos Gabriel to archon Kabakes, in 
Mutinensis 144 (a. T. 8. 12), fol. 181V: the addressee has moved to Constantinople, where he is UTrnpeTay 
Baoiret Kai oixias érripeAouuevos. Kabakes member of the senatorial class: cf. Vat. Gr. 1293, fol. 419°, 
quoted in Néos ‘EAAnvouvipev, 4 (1907), p. 331. Elephant: in Mutinensis 144, fol. 179%, where Kabakes 
wrote above the picture and its caption: tot ’Ayxovitévou Kupiaxot oiknéyeipa dupdteipa. Descent 
from the Metochites family: Kabakes’ letter to his son Manolis, ed., e.g., Sathas, WB, I, pp. pxl’ — 
pda’, Examples of Kabakes’ spelling in Néos ‘EAAnvopviuwyv, 4 (1907), pp. 331-342; H. Grégoire, 
Byzantion, 5 (1929-1930), pp. 730-736; F. Masai, Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra (1956), pp. 385-386. 

*? Autograph note in Mutinensis 144 (a. T. 8.12), fol. 147%: odtos Zon TplyKny 6 X1Ads, dvtjp émriothpwv 
Kai THuIos Goxov' Sti TTANGav 6 copds pn pds avTov Tepi Tdv eEryeitév Tihs MeyaAns 2uvtagews: 6, Tt 
Behouv ds Atyouv, ovusis EpOacev Tov péyav Aoyodérny Tov Metoyitnyv. Cf. Néos “EAAnvouvnav, 4 (1907), 
P. 339. 

38 Metochites, Miscellanea, § 1, pp. 13-18; cf. idem, *H®1Kds t) tTrepi traeias, Vind. Phil. Gr. 95, 
fol. 201: éel kai Trepi trd&vtTwv d&xpiBéotata TpoEitrov [sc. the ancients] Kal TrpoUGevTO voyous Kal KAT|pous 
OUTAPKEIS, ATroAAUEIY droves Tois EEfis Hiv: Kal OUSEv otT’ dveTtiyvwotoy, ott’ Gppntov trapeitat. 

34 Demetrius Cydones, Apologia, ed. Mercati, Notizie, Pp- 379, lines 52-54 and 58; Beck, p. 220. 
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been the center of literary studies, would in no way differ from the barbarians. 
Soon they would be deprived not only of wisdom and knowledge but even of the 
mastery of their own tongue.* 

The cultural decline of one’s own society may be measured by the achieve- 
ments of another, whose civilization had been considered inferior in former days. 
When some Byzantines applied the Latin yardstick to themselves, they found 
their own culture wanting. For men like Cydones, a closer look at the Latin 
culture brought exhilarating discoveries. The recognition that the Latins had 
something to offer involved the destruction of most of the shibboleths to which 
Byzantines had been attached for centuries: for one thing, the world was 
divided into Byzantines and barbarians, the latter including the Latins;*6 for 
another, as a city, the New Rome was so far superior to the Old that to compare 
the two would be ridiculous.?? God had chosen the Ancient Greeks to cultivate 
science; the Gospels and the Epistles were written in Greek for the Greeks ;?8 
all Latin learning was derived from the Greeks; the Latin language was poor 
and “narrow.’’8? Even in the process of destroying these shibboleths Cydones 
proclaimed some aspects of contemporary Latin civilization as superior. You 
say, he asked the Byzantine traditionalists, that the Latins received culture 
from us? True, but in so doing, they mastered Aristotle and Plato—now their 
Muse is more impressive than that of these two philosophers—while you 
neglected them to the point where you ignorantly assert that the method of 
dialectical proof is a Latin invention. You are proud of your long-winded Attic 
style? But the Latins offer the truth in concise language and are better equipped 
for logical disputation. You find the walls of Constantinople superior to those 
of Rome? But have you considered the facts? Those who have seen and 
surveyed the fortifications of both cities report that Rome’s walls are longer.” 

In 1371, Cydones asked the Emperor John V for permission to leave for 
Italy. In the past, he had profited from Latin writings. Now he wanted to profit 


9° Scholarius, Oeuvres, IV, pp. 406, lines 22-32; 407, lines 2-12. Some forty years earlier, Joseph 
Bryennius had already implied that the orthodox party lacked educated leaders. Cf. Letter to Nicolas 
Cabasilas, ed. E. Boulgaris, “lwohp ... Bovevviou ta evpebévta ..., III (1784), p. 140: if Cabasilas 
acts, the orthodox will not have to hide their faces, or mourn the fact that no wise and worldly 
leader is left to them and that their world is gone and done for (@yeto tévtn Ta Kae? fds Kal dtrd- 
AwAev). Johannes Chortasmenos regrets that Science and Fortune had left Attica and moved to Italy: 
Letter to Demetrius Pepagomenus, summarized by H. Hunger, Wiener Archiv fur Geschichte des Slaven- 
tums und Osteuropas, III (1959), p. 155. 

*6 Criticism of this traditional viewpoint in Demetrius Cydones, Apologia, ed. Mercati, Notizie, 
p- 365, lines 77-81. Beck, p. 213. 

37 Theodore Metochites, Bulavtios # trepi Tis BaotriSes peyoAotréAews, Vind. Phil. Gr. 95, fol. 301°: 
‘Paoyn 8’ éxeivn trpotépa Kai yeyaddvupos, ttt pév Kal abdTn Tod THOSE yeyeBous Tis rdAEws [sc. Con- 
stantinople], as Kal t&oar ftrjto $8 tis KaT& gov euKaipias ToU tétrou .... Fol. 301%: tis 8 Sorte 
Kal TapaBaAAeiv SAws Tékelvns [sc. Rome] évOdde paivort’ &v ottw Kal ote tooavTns dvolas yeAwrt’ d@aeiv. 

8 Photius, Letter to Zachary, Catholicos of Armenia, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Pravoslavny] 
Palestinskij Sbornik, 31 (1892), p. 185, lines 11-24 (Russian translation by N. Marr, ibidem, pp. 233-234); 
cf. pp. 183, line 10-186, line 26 (Russian translation, PP. 231-235) on God’s preference for the Greeks 
and on the supremacy of Greek culture, both pagan and Christian. 

8 Georgius Acropolites, Second Speech on the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, II, p. 64, 
lines 14-15, ed. Heisenberg. Texts on 16 otevdv of the Latin language are quoted by A. Michel, ““Sprache 
und Schisma,” Festschrift Kardinal Faulhabey ... (1949), pp. 46-47. 

“© Demetrius Cydones, Apologia, ed. Mercati, Notizie, pp. 366, lines 90-99; 372, lines 76-80; 380, 
lines 62-65; 393, lines 62-66; 402, lines 74-78; Beck, PP. 214; 219; 271; 274; 282. Letter 103, ed. R. J. 
Loenertz, Demetrius Cydonés, Correspondance (= Studie Testi, 186 [1956]), p. 141, lines 63-67. 
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from direct contacts with “‘people who are capable of improving those who 
associate with them.’’4! 

The second stage in the acquaintance of the Byzantines with Latin culture 
led to the open admission of Latin superiority. In his memoir on reforms 
addressed to the future Constantine XII, Bessarion spoke bluntly. The culture 
of the Byzantines, so high in the past, had sunk so low that they were con- 
sidered ignorant by foreigners. The wisdom and technological know-how of the 
Byzantines had disappeared, but it survived to a great extent among the Latins. 
In order to raise the level of culture, education, and technology in the Pelopon- 
nesus, Constantine should invite Latin specialists there and send a small group 
of Greek students to Italy. These half dozen students—he specifies four to 
eight —should not be too young, nor should they be too old, for otherwise it 
would be difficult for them to learn a foreign language. Their program of study 
should be technological: metallurgy, mechanics, armaments, shipbuilding; the 
manufacture of what we would today call consumer goods might be looked into 
also, but this was less important.** All of Bessarion’s proposals must have 
sounded strange to some members of the Byzantine upper classes. When they 
were young, they had had to memorize the elegant periods of Aelius Aristides 
and Libanius, not a manual on shipbuilding, in order to qualify for important 
positions. Therefore Bessarion had to temper his advice. He explained that no 
loss of face was involved in learning from the Latins. First of all, the Byzantines 
would only be receiving back what they had given them in the past. Secondly, 
it was silly to be ashamed of acquiring wisdom. If the Latins had been ashamed 
of receiving culture from the Byzantines long before, they would never have 
reached the cultural eminence which they were now enjoying.*® 

Both Cydones and Bessarion were champions of the Union of Churches. But 
the anti-Unionists, too, were convinced that the situation of the past had been 
reversed and that the Byzantines of their day were no match for their Latin 
counterparts. Before the Council of Florence, Pletho had little hope for an 
Orthodox victory in the conciliar disputes. After the Council, he did say that he 
had no fear the Latins might vanquish the Byzantines in discussions on the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost,*4 but by insisting on this point, he betrayed his 
own doubts. Scholarius, also writing after the Council, was more outspoken. 
He advised against any further involvement with the Latins, more erudite than 
the Byzantines (tous Aativous copwtépous dvtas fudv), since his contemporaries 
could not begin to measure up to the immediately preceding generation of 
intellectuals. Besides, it would be insane for his generation of nonentities (Tous 
undévos Ass), weak in matters of culture, to question the decisions sanctified 
by the assent of the mighty minds of the past who lived when the Byzantine 
nation was great, powerful, and earnest in its search for the Good.*® 


*) Speech to John V Palaeologus, ed. R. J. Loenertz, Demetrius Cydonés, Corvespondance, p. 22, lines 
4-16, esp. 9-10. 

*2 Ed. Lampros, TIT, IV (1930), pp. 42, lines 5-10 and 21-25: 43, lines 1-7, 12-17; 44, lines 5-24. 

*8 Ed. Lampros, MTT, IV (1930), p. 42, lines 29-34. 

*4 Pletho, TIpds 10 UTrép TOU AaTiviKOU Sdypotos BiBAiov, Migne, PG, 160, col. 979B. 

*© Scholarius, Oeuvres, III, pp. 85, lines 1-10; 92, lines 13-29. 
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The second part of our main question has been answered. Rightly or 
wrongly—and I think rightly—Byzantine intellectuals did express their 
awareness of the Empire’s cultural decay. 


Confrontation with the West led some Byzantines to the recognition of Latin 
cultural superiority ; confrontation with the East posed a different problem for 
them. There was no Turkish culture. According to Metochites, by 1294 the 
frontier of civilization in the East coincided with the line of settlements 
organized along the Sangarios River in Bithynia. The wilderness beyond, that 
is, the lands which were in the hands of various Turkish emirs, was inhabited by 
creatures about whom the only human thing were their malformed bodies. All 
laws of polity and all bonds of society were absent from that wilderness.*® The 
motif of opposition between the Turks, who were mere beasts if not worse, and 
the Byzantines, who were human beings and descendants of Greeks and 
Romans, lived as long as the Empire itself: thus it was put forth in Con- 
stantine XII’s last speech, pronounced some twelve hours before the fall of the 
City.*” The religion of these beasts was sheer abomination. And yet they 
advanced from one conquest to another. How could that be? 

To the Turks themselves, the answer appeared simple. Their successes were a 
miracle which confirmed the supernatural character of Mohammed’s mission. 
It is known, so runs the Turkish reasoning, that God bestows favors and honors 
on those whom he loves, and inflicts punishment and humiliation on those from 
whom he averts his face. We see that we and other Moslems are thriving, while 
you Christians are experiencing defeat on all fronts. It clearly follows that 
Mohammed ’s faith is better than Christ’s.*8 If you Christians are so right about 


*6 Theodore Metochites, Baoidixds Sevtepos, Vind. Phil. Gr. 95, fol. 154": settlements on the 
Sangarios seem to the author tdAw ovoav uiav te Kal ueyiotny ... év tf) EUuTravta dyot ouviAde KaAdv 
eiSn Kal voyoov igotns ... kal md&ons evtropia téxuns Kal Adywv gopd ... Kal... ydapitos 4 ueyiotn Kal 
KOAAIOTH TOAIS attr TAEwS EAANviKiis. T& 8’ étréxetva [sc. Turkish lands beyond] ... téSe pty elvan... Sives 
Gvubpo1 Kai Onpiwdets ... Onpicddeis ... a&yopai Kal voyal ... SyAos ydvov avapyos, atTaKTos, ovSév ioov ... 
pucews cpaptia... [fol. 154%] WAns videos [leg. dvetSeos] yUors Kal Xpovou Kai yijs UBpis. The barbarians 
inhabiting the land “‘beyond” 8ixnv ot vopilovoi, ToArteiav ovK foacl, ... Taoav Biou TapacKeuiy Kal 
ouvenkny, &pxijs apuoviav Kal ouvTakiv ... poppais udvov &vOpertrot Kai TavTais GAACKOTOI Ootrep TA Matic 
voniopata tTrapaxapattovons Tis KoIvijs TAdoEews. If only the Turks were civilized, and not split into 
many emirates! Then it would have been easy to deal with them. Fol. 155': &v 8€ tis del téuvn Kal 
Taoav ettixeipnoiy akioi, wapeotiv del ypfobat KdvratiOa t tis UAns pds ériSoo1v &kuh—kal Totté gotiv 
aubis al Ts USpas d5atrdvnto1 Keparai—xal TroAvapyia. Kav ev ye TIpds ETHCav Fv Hyeuoviav t oTroUsh Kal 
TpvoopEevny evi ye TH Sttrou TpoTre, ovsév &v Fv p&yua TéAos eUpéobar. Metochites puts his finger on one 
of the chief difficulties in Byzantino-Turkish relations. 

47 Ps.-Sphrantzes, Hist. (= Maius), p. 275, lines 3-9, Bonn. German translation by E. von Ivanka, 
Die letzten Tage von Konstantinopel (= Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, I [19541), p. 71. Another 
edition by G. Th. Zoras, in Evyapiotrpiov, Tipntikés toyos ... ‘A. >. ’"AdiBil&tou (1958), pp. 109-110 
(who conveniently publishes the three versions of the Speech). In spite of the compilatory character 
of the Maius, the Speech does reflect the situation of 1453 or thereabouts. 

*8 Joseph Bryennius, Met& dtriotou SidAebis, Vallicellianus Gr. 27 (B. 128), fol. 149V (the Infidel is 
speaking): GAA’ iopev Sti Ov 6 Oeds dyaTr&, evepyetet TotTov, TANSUvel, TVS Sv 8’ &TrooTpépetal Kal pioEi, 
Cnuioi, éAattoi, Kataioyuver dpdpev otv Td THMEPOV, OT1 TO THv *lovanAiTav yévos (Kai ef Ti AAO TO TOU 
Maced vopeo otoryel) evrrpayel, evnuepol, evtuxel, Uueis S¢ TO TOV Xpiotiavédy vos TraévTa TaoKeTe Tavavtia. 
Obev Eotiv OU TeKUalpecbau, GAA’ Evapydss Totevelv, Sti KpEitTooy t eis TOV TpOPHTHY THoOTIS Tis Els TOV XploTov 
tiotews. (In subsequent notes this text will be referred to as Bryennius, AidAefis.) On occasion, 
Bryennius would turn this ‘‘Turkish” argument against the Latins. Cf. Aoyos oupBouAeutiKds trepl T75 
évwcews, ed. E. Boulgaris, I (1768), pp. 476-477: If you measure the truth of a Faith by worldly 
success, then the Agarenes and Ismaelites are more pious than ourselves; more than that: they are 
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your beliefs, why are you beaten ? —Such is the standard argument which, in one 
variant or another, recurs in the polemics of the time. Gregory Palamas was 
confronted with one version at the discussion which was held during his 
captivity in Nicaea in 1355;4° Turkish soldiers shouted another version at the 
defenders of Constantinople during the siege of 1422; the argument was put into 
the mouth of the Turk in various dialogues between ‘Faith and Unbelief.’’*? 

There were several answers to this argument. The simplest, the most fre- 
quent—and the dullest—was to make the sins of the Byzantines—not the 
merits of Islam —responsible for Turkish victories. There were other rebuttals, 
more sophisticated than mere repetitions of the theme that catastrophes occured 
Sic Tas ayaptias tudv. It is true, granted Palamas, that Mohammed, who 
started far in the East, had now extended his rule as far west as the setting sun. 
But his victories were made up of bloodshed, rapine, and enslavement, none of 
which could have derived from God. There is a difference between spiritual and 
military conquest. In the past, other rulers had conquered the world by force: 
Alexander the Great, for example, who moved from West to East. Here was a 
gentle reminder that in former ages the Greeks had been superior to the 
predecessors of the Turks.5! 

You infidels maintain that Islam is the true faith since it has conquered almost 
the whole of Christianity —said Joseph Bryennius about 1400, and continued: 
this is, in fact, wrong, for the Christians still greatly outnumber the Moslems. 
He then gave a list of twenty-eight Christian peoples, including the nations of 
the Latin West. His list was somewhat padded, for the Germans appear in it 
three times, as Sasoz, as Germanoi and as Tudeskoi, but he made his point. As 
for the Byzantines, their enslavement came from the fact that their religion 
was superior to that of the other Christians. Knowing this, the Devil had 
singled them out as the special target of his hatred.® 


even better than you Latins, who brag so muchabout your prosperity; were you not beaten at Nicopolis ? 
Cf. the same argument in the Letter to Maximos the Dominican, ed. E. Boulgaris, III (1784), p. 150. 
There was a way out of the difficulty. One had only to divorce the question of religious truth from that 
of political success. This was done (when ?) in Ps.-Sphrantzes, Hist. (= Matus), pp. 312-313, Bonn. 

* Cf. Palamas’ Letter to David Dishypatos, ed. M. Treu, AcAtiov Tis toTopiKis Kal évoAroyiKis “Etat- 
peias Tijs “EAAG&Sos, 3 (1889-1891), p. 233 (Mohammed victorious). 

°° Siege of 1422: Iohannes Cananus, Narratio, p. 468, lines 7-9, Bonn (Where is your God, you 
benighted Romans? Where is your Christ ? Where are your Saints to assist you ? Tomorrow we shall 
take the City). Dialogues: Alexios Makrembolites, AicAoyos triotews Kal &motias, Sabbaiticus Gr. 417, 
fol. 70° (Unbelief is speaking) : 690 yap tovs éuol TTPOGEPXOLEVOUS Kai yunaiws SouAevovTas uNndétrot’ dviapov 
Ur’ ouUdevos, und’ d&yapi Utrouévovtas, GAA’ duel KaTaTpUPavtTas ... Kal Povevovtas cel Kal YoryeVovTas, Kal 
TAAAOTPIA GUAANBSNv donuépar dpTr&lovTas, Tous 8’ étri col [sc. F aith] tretroi8dtas ... Ud cuppopdy dvn- 
KeoTOoV cel WeLaoTtrywpevous. Bryennius, ArdAefis, fol. 149° (the Infidel is speaking) : 81& Ti Sé pt) TOU Mwdued 
Thy EAevoiv évetrddicev 6 Xpiotds; EAGdv yap oUTos oyeSov Thy Trot Gedy &veTpewev. 

*! Letter to David Dishypatos, as in note 49. 

*2 Bryennius, AidAekis, fol. 149°: zyovtar tis eis Xpiotov tiotews TdHv tiv gyvwopéveoy svdsv *IvSoi Kad 
Aidiottes, of tocotrroi eioi 14H TrAT|Ge1, cos Udvol TApABaAAEGOa1 Trpds THy AolTTHy oiKoULEVTNU' OU Ldvov SE éxEivoT, 
CAAG Kai ov autos “Poopaio1, MéAxo1, XaASaio1, FUpo1 Kai pépos Mepody, *Apuevioi, “IBnpes, KéAyor, "AAavoi, 
"ABacyol, FétGo1, BowAyapor, TpiBar<A>oi, BoAxor, *IAuptol [sic] Kal "AABavitat, ‘Pdoo1, Sd4c01, Otv<v>o1 Kai 
Peppavoi, AoyyiPap&o1, TouSéoxo1, Trrévo1, Parktan, trévtes of Tes Bpettavixas vtjcous oixotvtes, Kad *ItaAoi, 
kad Etepor Tpia SE ydvov Eun dAoyia cul@vta kai mpdtepov, KaTa KpécTOS éxel veo [sc. Mohammed} SeS0uAwtat: 
2apaknvol, “lopanAitot kal SkUGo1... [fol. 149V]: Tavta Ta TrpoEIpNuevar €OvN TrioTEVEr Lev Els Xpiotov, ov 
TocouTtoy 5é Tdv KAA érrmpéAeTar’ TO 8’ T\METEpoV, UTrép TravTa ... &€ dv of Satpyoves Trpds MOdvov EpediCdpuevot, 
eOvn Ta Tous TroAEHouS GéAOVTA KaT’ ato étreyeipouar. Cf. fol. 149°: ovSéev [sc. no other nation! ... @@ovov- 
Mévny mpds Tdv Saipdveov obtw triotiv éthoato. 
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Bryennius was a rabid anti-Unionist who unfavorably compared the in- 
tolerant policy of the Western Church on Greek territories subject to Latin 
domination with the religious tolerance of the Turks. He must have been short 
of ammunition if he had to enlist the support of the Spaniards, Longobards, 
Britons, and Italians in refuting the Turkish argument. The difficulty of the 
Byzantine position lay in the fact that the Byzantines, too, believed that a 
true religion should assure the flourishing of an Empire. This conviction was a 
part of the imperial idea and was expressed, for all to read, in imperial addresses 
to the Fathers of the Oecumenical Councils.*? Lengthy disquisitions on the theme 
‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,”’ pushed this belief into the background 
but could not obliterate it. 

If one held such a belief consistently, one had to assume, as did a doubter of 
the mid-fourteenth century and many nameless apostates, that Turkish 
advances might be proof that Islam was the true faith.** And if not Islam as 
a whole, then at least some of its tenets, such as the strong belief in Providence. 
Pletho, for example, poured scorn on those who supported the Union of 
Churches for purely political reasons. By their passion for this combinazione 
they implied that God did not take care of human affairs. It was no wonder 
that He had exalted the infidels and humbled the Byzantines; for it was 
obvious that the Turks held a much sounder opinion of God’s Providence than 
did the Byzantines.*° 

But one could also make an inference which was less radical, though still 
favorable to the Moslem barbarians. If calamities were a retribution for the 
moral transgressions of the Byzantines, if their rulers were unjust, their 
administrators rapacious, their judges corrupt, their mediators false, their city- 
dwellers fraudulent, their peasants stupid, and all of them, taken together, 
utterly worthless®*—then the flourishing of the Moslems was due to their 
higher morality. The attitude of Alexius Makrembolites towards the Turks 
reflects this argument, and this writer, whom I have already quoted earlier, 
explained the thriving of the godless by their innate moral superiority to the 
Byzantines. In spite of their abominable faith, many Turks, he said, were like 
true Christians in their way of life and lacked only the name of Christian. On 
the other hand, the deeds of Makrembolites’ compatriots were wicked; they 
mistreated the poor and consorted with godless sinners—acts which the 
Moslem Tartars, for instance, would never commit. Compared to the acts of 


53 Ed. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, II, 1, I (1933), p. 8, lines 28-30 (letter of Marcian) ; 
p. 29, lines 8-11 (letter of Pulcheria); p. 68, lines 3—10 (letter of Theodosius II and Valentinian ITT); 
II, 1, 2 (1933), p. 55, lines 4-6 (letter of Marcian); cf. III (1940), p. 189, lines 21-26 (address of Justinian 
I), The argument that the Christian religion must be true since Christians rule over the whole 
world, occurs in the eighth-century version of the anti-Jewish dialogue >AvriBoAn Tlatticxou, ed. 
A.C. McGiffert, Dialogue Between a Christian and a Jew (1889), pp. 61, lines 16-18; 62, lines 3-4 and 


17-19. 
54 Cf. Alexius Makrembolites, *Atrode1€ig Ott 81a tas dyaptias hudv eis TrPOVopTY Kal alyucAwoiav Tois 
EOveoiv €€e560nuev ..., Sabbaiticus Gr. 417, fol. 21¥ (scholion next to title): 1pds tiva dvtippnti <Kos> TOV 


tas &yias> ikdvas [s2c] alyyadowtous iSévta Kal UTrd TOU AoyiopoU évoyAnGFjvan [szc] ds EAeyev SpGov eivai Td 
Soyua 6 of tis “Ayap trpeoBevouotv. 

55 TIpds Td UTrED TOU AaTiviKoU Sdyuatos BiBAiov, Migne, PG, 160, col. 980. 

56 Joseph Bryennius, Tives aitio:s t&v Kad’ has AuTTnpdv, ed. L. Oeconomos, Mélanges Ch. Diehl, 
I (1930), p. 228. 
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social injustice committed by the Byzantines, the sacrilegious crimes of the 
Turks were less worthy of blame. Being ignorant barbarians, the Turks 
destroyed only painted icons, pieces of wood; by exploiting the poor, the 
Byzantines harmed the living icons of God.*’ 

Makrembolites’ Turks were remote—and unintended—replicas of the 
Hellenistic noble barbarians whom he endowed with Christian virtues, not to 
praise them, but to put his compatriots to shame. Such is the function of 
noble barbarians in all literatures. 

Did any prominent Byzantine before the fall of Constantinople attribute the 
growth of the Turkish power to natural, rather than to religious or moral, 
causes? For the fifteenth century, the rule is: if an unusual statement is 
needed, consult the writings of Pletho. When, in the second decade of that 
century, Pletho advocated the introduction of internal reforms in the Pelopon- 
nesus, he twice held up the Turkish example to Byzantine rulers: the for- 
midable barbarians owed their successes to their internal organization. Whatever 
its flaws in other respects, the state organization of the Turks favored military 
efforts and was singularly adapted to the pursuit of an expansionist policy.*8 
The inference was clear: in order to contain the Turk and to vanquish the Latin 
princes of the Peloponnesus, one should rebuild the Byzantine state from 
within and organize an efficient national army. Pletho’s two incidental remarks 
are not much, but they are enough to show that not all Byzantines were like his 
younger contemporary Joseph Bryennius, who attributed the political plight 
of his compatriots to such sinful practices as consulting Jewish doctors or 
sleeping naked in bed.°*® 


Byzantine intellectuals did more than reassess their own culture and 
castigate the morals of their own society. Under the impact of changing reality, 
they rearranged their ideas of the historical process. In the writings of the last 
two centuries of the Empire, some new concepts appeared, some old motifs 
began to occur with greater frequency, and some views on Byzantium’s place 
in the scheme of world history underwent a change. Byzantium was no longer 
a final stage in this scheme, but merely one of the Empires obeying the universal 
law of creation and destruction. 

When the straw men set up by Cydones in the 1360’s spoke of a flourishing 
New Rome, they were only repeating a worn-out cliché. That the New Rome 
(this name stood for Constantinople, but sometimes it meant the whole 
Byzantine Empire) was youthful and had outshone the Old, had been stated as 
early as the sixth century.” This concept found its most confident expression in 


5? This paragraph has been borrowed from my Makrembolites, p. 196. For textual quotations, cf. 
ibidem, notes 59-62. Even Joseph Bryennius had to admit that some Moslims led virtuous lives: 
AidAc€is, fol. 152". 

8 Pletho, Memoir for Theodore Palaeologus, ed. Lampros MII, IV (1930), p. 118, lines 2-5; Letter 
to Manuel II, ibidem, III (1926), p. 310, lines 7-11. 

*9 Joseph Bryennius, ed. L. Oeconomos, Mélanges Ch. Diehl, I (1930), p. 227. If Bryennius was a 
bigot, he was a well-read one. The eleventh Canon of the Quinisext Council forbids that priests and 
laymen receive treatment from Jewish doctors. 

*° Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio S. Sophiae, lines 164-167, ed. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza 
und Paulus Silentiavius ... (1912), pp. 231-232. 
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the often quoted lines of the twelfth-century chronicler Constantine Manasses 
who contrasted Rome, sacked in the year 455, with the blossoming, growing, 
and youthful ‘“‘Rome of ours,” that is, twelfth-century Byzantium.® He also 
praised the New Rome as the never-aging city, “‘the one without wrinkles.’’® 
Wrinkles appeared on the face of New Rome immediately after the catastrophe 
of 1204. Nicetas Choniates found this face, recently so red-cheeked and fair to 
look upon, now suddenly sagging and furrowed with deep wrinkles.®? He was 
not yet referring to the Empire’s senility but to the suddenness with which 
that enchanting maiden of yesterday had been destroyed. However, in 1295 a 
panegyrist of the co-Emperor Michael [X saw in the wrinkles on Byzantium’s 
face a result not of a sudden calamity but of an organic process. Not only did 
the body move toward old age with the passage of time, he reflected, but also 
the state lost its youthfulness with time, and, in a sense, became disfigured with 
wrinkles.*4 In one version of the speech which Constantine XII delivered on the 
eve of the Turks’ final assault, Constantinople of the olden days was likened to 
a budding wild rose. This nostalgic reference implied that the city had withered 
at the approach of the final hour.® 

The weary feeling that the hour was late goes back to the early fourteenth 
century. Metochites was obsessed with the idea that he lived “‘late in time,’”’ 
“at a late point in mankind’s life,’ “in the last age,’’ “‘among the dregs of 
human affairs.’’®* Describing the civil wars raging all over the world in 1343-1344, 
Gregoras saw the whole earth grown old with evil. He hoped that God would 
sweep it clean and thus prepare the rule of peace ‘‘at this late point in time.’’® 
This motif breaks through the clatter of panegyrics of the fifteenth century. 
Michael Apostolis praised John VIII for instilling confidence in his subjects, so 
that now, at this late hour, their thinking had become worthy of themselves 
and of freedom.®’ John Argyropoulos welcomed Constantine XII as the new 
emperor and hoped that Constantine’s subjects would, at this late hour, see 
the light of freedom.® 

The hour was late. But with respect to what ? 


$1 Manasses, Compendium, verses 2546-8, = 110, Bonn. Manasses’ praise of ‘‘blossoming’’ Rome may 
have been influenced by the precept of the theoretician of eloquence Menander (if a city to be praised 
is surrounded by others which are old, the encomiast must say that they had decayed through time, 
while this one is flourishing [d&v@ei]), cf. Spengel, Rhet. Grv., III, p. 350, lines 21-22. 

62 Manasses, Compendium, verses 2350-51 = 102, Bonn. 

68 Nic. Chon., Hist., p. 764, lines 3-6, Bonn. Idem, Adyos éxSo8els érri TH &vayvwoOFjvat cis Tov Adoxapiv 
Kup OcdSmpov ..., ed. Sathas, WB, I, p. 128. 

64 Ambrosianus Gr.G 14 sup., fol. 55°. Passage excerpted in A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 
IT (1829), p. XX XV. Italian summary by P. Lamma in Aevum, 29 (1955), p. 61, note 3. 

8° Ps.-Sphrantzes, Hist. (= Maius), p. 276, lines 6-8, Bonn, with an allusion to the Scriptures 
(Sir. 39:13). 

86 Metochites, Miscellanea, § 1, pp. 13; 14; 16; $9, p. 68; § 71, p. 473; idem, Poem 2, verses 204; 
231-2, ed. M. Treu, Dichtungen des Grosslogotheten Theodoros Metochites (= Programm des Victoria- 
gymnasiums (Potsdam, 1895]); 1dem, *EAeyyos (Logos 13), Vind. Phil. Gr. 95, fols. 317¥-318": teis Owe 
TOV XPoveov vv TKovtes, HoTrEp Kai év GAAOIS Eywy’ eipnKas peuvnyar (allusion to the Miscellanea). 

67 Nic. Greg., Hist., II, p. 687, lines 10-23, Bonn. Cf. Hist., I, p. 242, lines 17-21, Bonn: Florentios, 
p. 490, ed. Jahn. For Joseph Bryennius, the world of his day had reached decrepit old age: ed. E. Boul- 
garis, I (1768), p. 129; III (1784), p. 116. 

8 Address to Constantine XII, ed. Lampros, TIT, IV (1930), p. 81, lines 5-8. 

® BaoiAikés, ed. Sp. Lampros, ’ApyupotrovAeia (1910), p. 47, lines 16-18. 
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When, at the time of Justinian, Choricius of Gaza alluded to the book of 
Daniel, he was sure of two things: that there would never be more than five 
empires and that the present, the last one, was the best and greatest of all.” 
In the tenth century Andrew, God’s fool, otherwise pessimistic, prophesied that 
Constantinople would last until the end of the world,” and in the twelfth, 
Manasses wished that New Rome might keep growing “until the end.’’” 
History had come to a stop with the coming of the Empire, co-eternal with 
the world. This static conception was satisfactory in prosperous times. But how 
was it to be applied when the hour came to be late? 

The obtuse, the pious, and the conservative, who kept their attachment to 
the static conception, inferred that the end of the world was coming. 

During the reign of Andronicus III some traditionalists expected the end of 
the Empire because the Emperor did not insist on court etiquette, and some 
high officials, instead of wearing regulation headgear, appeared at court in 
Bulgarian, Turkish, and Latin hats.7* At the same time, Gregory Palamas saw 
the sign of the coming end of the world in the teachings of his adversary, 
Barlaam.”4 But the judgment of other observers was more balanced. They 
recognized signs of the imminent end in natural phenomena, in the bloodshed 
of the civil wars, in the dearth of good leaders, in the political decline of the 
Empire, and in social injustice.”* Before and after the fall of the Empire, 
Scholarios was especially fond of collecting evidence on the coming of this 
“day without evening.’’’® There was logic in this self-centered conception. It 
was difficult to divorce the end of a Universal Empire from the end of the 
Universe itself. 

Difficult, but not impossible. For some Byzantines the hour was late only in 
the life of thezy state, one among many. 

Metochites knew —and said —that the Roman Empire did wot encompass the 
whole oecumene, not even at the peak of its might.” In one of his musing moods 
he reviewed the material of the book of Daniel. His conclusions were empirical, 
not eschatological. He found that many formerly sovereign nations, which had 
ruled over many peoples, became enslaved when their turn came. This showed 
that in the affairs of states there was nothing lasting or eternal. Like organisms, 
peoples and empires were born, developed, decayed, and died at the time ap- 
pointed. The whole was not altered in this rhythm of birth, blossoming, and 


70 Apolog. Mimorum, § 69, p. 360, lines 4—5, ed. Foerster (allusion to Daniel 2:39f.). For seventh- and 
tenth-century references to Constantinople’s eternity, cf. N. H. Baynes in Analecta Bollandiana, 67 
(1950), pp. 171; 177, note 2. 

71 Nicephorus Presbyter, Vita Andreae Sali, Migne, PG, 111, col. 853B. 

72 Compendium, verse 2548 = 110, Bonn. 

73 Nic. Greg., Hist., I, pp. 566, line 19ff., esp. 567, line 22-568, line 8. 

74 Nilus Patriarcha, Encomium Palamae, Migne, PG, 151, col. 665D. 

75 Tor passages from Macrembolites and Gregoras, cf. my Makvembolites, pp. 198-199, notes 71-73. 
Cf. the letter of the Patriarch Athanasius to Andronicus II, Vat. Gr. 2279, fol. 13%: “‘We should observe 
justice, temperance, and mercy, or else ‘the whole’ will perish’’: ei yéAAe: ut) a&troAgo8a1 TO TKV OUV 
tiv. Ed. N. B. Tomadakes, Bulavtivy, ypappatoAoyia (1204-1453), I (1957), p. 125. Justice etc. are 
virtues with “‘social’’ connotations. 

76 Scholarius, Oeuvres, III, pp. 85, lines 6-7; 94, lines 27-28; 139, lines 12-16; 287, lines 8-14; 
IV, pp. 511, line 29-512, line 3. 

77 Metochites, Miscellanea, § 109, p. 717; cf. § 67, p. 420. 
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decay but its constituent parts were constantly disappearing. This dance seemed 
unending, said Metochites, borrowing a simile from Philo; but its participants 
continually spell each other. There was no exception to the universal law of 
decline, and the collapse of the Byzantine rule in Asia Minor was only one of its 
manifestations.” 

Alexius Makrembolites usually adhered to the eschatological school of history. 
But he explained the decline of the Empire by the decision of world-governing 
Providence which transferred sovereignty from one people to another.” This 
excluded any preference for the Byzantines. 

The eschatological and the relativistic views of history could stand side by 
side on the same folio of a manuscript. The coming end of the world provided 
the explanation for the sorry state of the Byzantines; the transitory nature of 
empires helped to deflate the Turks. Where was Darius now, where Alexander, 
where Caesar ? Where were Babylon and Antioch ? Where the Medians and the 
Parthians? The Turks should not gloat too much. Their turn would come yet. 
This was the system adopted by Joseph Bryennius in his “Discussion with the 
Infidel.’’®® But it was difficult to hold two mutually exclusive views at the same 
time. It was impossible to assume that the end of the world would come for the 
Byzantines alone,®! and one wondered how the Turks would have time to 
decline, if the general conflagration was around the corner. 

Thus at the eleventh hour, even Scholarius dissociated the end of the world 
from the end of the Empire, when he predicted the fall of the City: “Near is the 
end... of this world, as can be deduced from the present state of affairs. And if 
not of the whole world, at least it must be said that our nation is at its last gasp, 
unless God should extend to us his protecting hand.’’®? 

After the fall, it was almost easier to believe in the cyclical theory than to 
continue to set up deadlines for the end of the world or to compute dates for the 
Empire’s miraculous rebirth.8* Michael Apostolis grudgingly used the relativistic 
doctrine in comparing the ascending Italian culture with the old Hellenic one.*4 
The pro-Turkish historian Critobulus invoked it to alleviate his compatriots’ 

78 Metochites, Miscellanea, § 110, pp. 725-726; § 112, pp. 751; 752; 750-757. Compare the dance 
simile on p. 726 with Philo, Quod deus sit immutabilis, § 176. Metochites had read Philo: cf. Miscellanea, 
= Ch ser akvembolites, p. 213, lines 16-18. 


8 Bryennius, AidAs&is, fol. 149°: Christian defeats occur 1H thy ovuvtédciav tyyilew. But on 
fol. 149% we read a dirge for les neiges d’antan: kai Se guar, f Kate TO TATGOS éyKauyopévn AodvioTat, 


oUTw Kai O peyloTtos Paotleus ... Kal 1) TroAUdVOpeTTOs TIOAIS, Kal TO &trelpov EOvos, Kav SoKi] LOVILOTEPWS 
eTriToAGCev TO Bic: GAA’ ot TEAOS Ugiotatal Téws, f arekSéxeTat ... ef 5¢ un, TOU KUpos, trot Adpetos, trot 
*AAEEavipos, trol Kaioap ... Trou Niveui ... BaBuAwy, ’Avtidyeia ... Tro¥ Maoayéta Kal MijSo1 ... dorte 


WT) Kauxco be Tis év TAT Oe yévous, kal TUpdvvev ioyuel, Kal TrOAcwv peyébet, TEV vOV SvTov Kal peT’ dAlyov 
OUK EcOpEVOOV. 

81 The difficulty must have dawned upon Bryennius, for he made the Infidel ask [ AidAe€is, fol. 149 ]: 
kal 11dés els wey THAAG THY yevdy ouKEeTI OUVTEAEIA, Eis SE TS TEV “Paopalav yévos Kal udvov; 

82 Scholarius, Oeuvres, III, p. 94, lines 27-30. 

88 Scholarius, Oeuvres, IV, pp. 511, line 29-512, line 3 (end of the world in 21 or 41 years after 1472); 
Ducas, Hist., XX XIII, 8 = pp. 285, line 28-287, line 12 ed. Grecu (Mehmed II’s successor will rule for 
four years; then the tyranny will come to an end); XX XVIII, 8 = p. 339, lines 8-10 (in Ducas’ 
opinion, Mehmed II will be the last tyrant of his house); XLII, 14 = pp. 400, line 22-401, line 20 (end 
of Othman’s dynasty soon after the end of the Palaeologi). 

84 Ed. B. Laourdas, *Etetnpis ‘Etaipeias Bulavtivédy Ztrovidv, 19 (1949), p. 243, lines 26-28; free 
translation of the passage by D. J. Geanakoplos in Greek and Byzantine Studies, I, 2 (1958), pp. 160-161. 
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—and perhaps his own—sense of guilt. Since all empires were transitory, it 
followed that the Byzantines could no more be blamed for suffering defeat in 
1453 than for submitting to natural laws.® 

The senility of a state, the lateness of the hour, the transience of empires —all 
these were circumlocutions which did not answer the question concerning the 
death of the Byzantines’ own society. Our generation can appreciate how 
difficult it is to face such a question squarely. The clearest among the Byzantine 
minds did face it and their political prognostications deserve our respect. 

The philosophically inclined among the prognosticators extrapolated from 
past events and were led to the conclusion that the end of Byzantium was im- 
minent. But, being intellectuals, they hesitated to take the final step. Most of 
what remained of Byzantine possessions in Asia Minor was overrun by the 
Turks under Metochites’ own eyes. This collapse was bad enough. But the 
worst was yet to come, as could be plainly seen by any person of intelligence, 
able to make deductions from past occurrences. When Metochites himself 
reflected upon the general situation, all hope abandoned him. He yearned for 
death to take him away before he saw what would inevitably be witnessed by 
those who would live a little longer. We may excuse him for the stilted phrases 
in which he couched this thought. We know that he meant the demise of 
Byzantium. But —and this was a halt before the brink —he consoled himself by 
saying that the future was full of surprises. Reality might yet turn out to be 
better than his conjectures.*6 

The practical men among the prognosticators, like Cantacuzenus’ supporters 
in 1341, weighed the consequences of their political decisions and soberly 
discussed the possibility of the total dismemberment of the Empire by the 
Bulgarians and the Serbs.8? 

The advocates of internal reforms made the adoption of the measures they 
proposed the sole condition of survival; they realized that the Turk aimed at the 
total annihilation of the Empire, insisted that the extent of the danger be 
made widely known and warned that the time for delay was over.®§ If you do 
not act now, an anonymous author of the mid-fourteenth century lectured some 
procrastinating officials, everything will collapse and you will be left with 
nothing to deliberate about. If we Byzantines remain as we are now, said 
Pletho, nothing will save us, neither the Union with the Latins nor with anyone 
else.°° Bessarion, too, urged that his reforms be adopted if the Byzantines were 
to escape final ruin.®! 

Finally, some prognosticators sensed the future so acutely —or were so eager 


8° Hist., I, 3, § 4-§ 6, ed. K. Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, V (1873), p. 55. English 
translation by Ch. T. Riggs, History of Mehmed the Conqueror ... (1954), pp. I-12. 

86 Metochites, Miscellanea, § 37, pp. 231-232; § 38, pp. 242-243. 

87 Cantac., Hist., II, p. 154, lines 3-19; cf. p. 156, line 8, Bonn. 

88 Pletho, Memoir for Despot Theodore, ed. Lampros, TITl, IV (1930), pp. 115, lines 3-5; 116, 
lines 16-18; 131, lines 5-6; 135, lines 19-20. 

® Cf. my edition in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 14 (1960), p. 198, lines 69-71. 

8° TIpds TS Utrep TOU AaTiviKoU SdypaTos PiPAiov, Migne, PG, 160, cols. 979-980 (the reference is to 
treating religious matters as matters of principle). 

9! Letter to Despot Constantine, ed. Lampros, TITT, IV (1930), p. 38, line 23. 
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to prod the Latins into action—that they cried wolf. In 1364 Cydones warned 
Simon Atumanus, a Greek prelate of Catholic faith then in the West, that the 
City would fall if no western relief action was undertaken within a year. The 
facts spoke for themselves. After the fall of the City the Golden Horde and the 
whole of Asia Minor would be subdued by the Ottomans, and all these masses 
would move against Europe. If the Latins did not want to fight at Constanti- 
nople now, soon they would have to set up their lines of defense in Italy and on 
the Rhine.?? The year 1365 came and the City did not fall. Cydones had to eat 
his words, but we know that in the long run his apprehensions were justified. 

Scholarius was better as a prophet of doom. But in 1452 one did not have 
to be an intellectual in order to foresee the future. The coming end of the City 
was a topic of anxious conversations among simple Christians all over the 
Levant.*3 


Three years ago Paul Lemerle applied the notion of decadence to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. He concluded that Byzantium was aware of the mortal danger to 
which it was exposed but that the Byzantine collective consciousness was not 
aware of a decadence. For this, I should like to substitute the following 
formulation: During the last century and a half of the Empire’s existence, 
Byzantine intellectuals displayed certain constant attitudes under the influence 
of tradition and certain varying attitudes under the impact of the worsening 
reality. More often than not, these opposing attitudes are attested in the writings 
of the same author. We may therefore speak of two techniques used by Byzan- 
tine intellectuals. The one, which remained predominant, was to cling to 
concepts and devices elaborated in the past. Although this technique enjoyed a 
great deal of autonomy with respect to reality, it was sometimes very useful; it 
may be argued that the skillful application of the Byzantine imperial idea 
prolonged the life of the Empire. The other technique, less systematically 
applied, was to assess the decline of the Empire and to react to it. Like their 
colleagues of all epochs, intellectuals of late Byzantium were best at criticizing, 
warning, and predicting; less good at detecting the cause of events and at 
offering constructive proposals. But they were not blind. 


°2 Cydones, Letter 93, ed. R. J. Loenertz, Demetrius Cydonés, Correspondance ..., p. 127, line 85 ff. 

°° Ducas, Hist., XXXIV, 5 = p. 297, lines 6-13, ed. Grecu (on the occasion of the construction of 
Rumeli Hissar1 by Mehmed IT). 

°* “La notion de décadence 4 propos de l’Empire byzantin,”’ Classicisme et déclin culturel dans 
l’histotre de l’Islam (Symposium de Bordeaux) (1957), p. 271. 


